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by  Basil  Mathews 

Missionary  Education  Movement,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  75c. 


FOREWORD 


LIE  Missionary  Heroes  Course  for  Boys  meets  a  real  need. 


X  It  is  a  series  of  missionary  programs  for  boys  based  on  great 
biographies  which  every  boy  should  know.  Course  Number  One, 
now  available,  provides  programs  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
and  may  be  used  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  boys’  groups. 
Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  for  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  leader  purchase  three  copies  of  each 
leaflet ;  one  to  be  kept  for  reference  and  the  other  two  to  be 
cut  up  to  provide  each  boy  with  his  assigned  part.  In  order  to 
tie  together  the  life  incidents  as  they  are  presented  by  the  boys, 
the  leader  should  master  the  facts  outlined  in  the  biographical 
sketch  and  read  carefully  the  volume  upon  which  the  program 
is  based.  These  volumes  are  missionary  classics  and  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  worth-while  library  of  Christian  adventure. 

Boys  are  keenly  interested  in  stories  of  adventure  and 
achievement  and  it  is  hoped  that  participation  in  the  programs 
will  lead  many  of  the  lads  to  read  these  great  missionary  biog¬ 
raphies.  Attention  is  called  to  the  eleven  other  life-story  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  series  now  available  for  Course  Number  One,  and 
to  the  series  now  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year,  both  of 
which  are  listed  on  the  last  page.  The  books  upon  which  these 
programs  are  based  can  be  ordered  from  the  nearest  literature 
hadquarters.  Portraits  of  these  missionary  heroes  will  also  be 
made  available  for  purchase. 

While  these  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys’  organizations  of  all  types — i.e.,  Organized  Classes,  Boy 
Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Kappa  Sigma  Pi,  etc. — they 
were  especially  prepared  for  the  chapters  of  the  Royal  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  a  missionary  organization  for  teen  age  boys,  originating 
in  the  southland  and  recently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Baptist  Convention  by  the  Department  of  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  commend  these  materials  to  all  lovers  of  boys. 


William  A.  Hill. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  MEETING 


1.  Scripture  Lesson:  Psalm  121  beginning:  “I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.” 
David  Livingstone  read  this  Psalm  to  his  father  and  mother 
the  morning  that  he  left  home  to  sail  for  Africa.  (See 
pages  28-29  of  “Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder,”  by  Basil 
Mathews.) 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn:  “Lead  on,  0  King  Eternal.”  Livingstone’s  letter 
to  the  missionary  board  at  home  contains  the  sentence:  “I 
will  go  anywhere,  provided  it  be  forward”  (see  page  71 
of  the  above  book). 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Life  Story*  (based  on  pages  1-27). 

5.  Farewell  to  His  Parents  (pages  28-29). 

6.  Learning  How  to  Take  Observations  (pages  33-34). 

7.  The  Lion  Incident  (pages  44-45). 

8.  His  Earlier  Discoveries  (pages  60,  70,  71). 

9.  Boers  Destroy  His  House  at  Kolobeng  (pages  76-77). 

10.  From  Linyanti  to  Loanda  (pages  94,  101). 

11.  Livingstone’s  Fidelity  to  His  Men  (pages  106,  107). 

12.  Discovery  of  Victoria  Falls  (pages  120-121). 

13.  Facing  Peril  (pages  123-125). 

14.  Later  Discoveries  (pages  143-144,  166-168,  170). 

15.  Stanley  Finds  Livingstone  (pages  181-182,  191). 

16.  Livingstone’s  Death  (pages  193-194). 

17.  Livingstone’s  Burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  (pages  195- 
196). 


*  The  leader  should  read  both  the  brief  sketch  in  this  leaflet  and  Mathews’  “Liv¬ 
ingstone,  the  Pathfinder,”  in  order,  as  the  program  progresses,  to  fill  the  gaps  between 
the  assignments.  Leaders  of  groups  of  older  boys  may  wisely  place  Blaikic’s  “Life 
of  David  Livingstone”  in  their  hands  for  reading. 
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SKETCH  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  was  born  at  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  on  March  19,  1813.  Both  his  father  and  his 
mother  were  upright,  devout  Christians  and  great  readers. 
His  father,  Neil  Livingstone,  was  a  tea  merchant  in  a  small 
way.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  as 
a  piecer  and  at  eighteen  he  became  a  spinner.  He  continued, 
however,  to  read  and  study,  purchasing  a  latin  grammar  with 
part  of  his  first  week's  wages,  keeping  a  book  before  him  at 
the  mill  and  studying  far  into  the  night.  Like  Wm.  Carey, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  botany,  geology  and  zoology. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  yielded  his  heart  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  Saviour  and  Leader  and  determined  to  give  his  life  in 
missionary  service.  At  first  he  was  drawn  to  China  by  the 
appeal  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  but  contact  with  the  kindling  personality 
of  Robert  Moffatt  led  him  to  choose  Africa  as  the  land  of  his 
life  work. 

After  completing  his  medical  course  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  on  November  17,  1840,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  parents 
at  Blantyre,  and  three  weeks  later  he  sailed  for  Africa  on  the 
George.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  captain,  he  mastered 
the  art  of  taking  observations,  thereby  equipping  himself  for 
accurate  work  in  his  later  explorations.  After  his  arrival  at 
Capetown,  he  journeyed  seven  hundred  miles  inland  by  wagon 
to  Kuruman,  where  the  Moffatts  were  stationed.  From  here 
he  wrote  to  the  London  Missionary  Society:  “My  life  may  be 
spent  as  profitably  as  a  pioneer  as  in  any  other  way.  ’  ’  A  little 
later  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  raises  the  question,  “Who  will 
penetrate  through  Africa  ?”  He  sums  up  his  developing  purpose 
in  the  memorable  words :  “I  will  go  anywhere,  provided  it  be 
forward.” 

A  later  visit  to  the  Moffatts'  station,  after  being  injured 
by  a  lion,  brought  him  face  to  face  with  Mary  Moffatt,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1844.  Their  first  home  was  at  Mabotsu,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland  from  Kuruman.  Later  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Chonvane,  establishing  a  station  among  the  Bakwains. 
Want  of  rain  necessitated  in  1847,  a  change  to  Kolobeng.  Here, 
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on  October  1,  1848,  Sechele,  a  Bakwain  chief,  was  baptized.  It 
was  here  at  Kolobeng  that  two  of  his  children  were  born  and 
a  babe  died.  The  hostility  of  the  Boers  to  all  missionary  work 
among  the  natives  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  station.  This, 
together  with  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  led  him  to  send  his 
family  to  England  in  1852. 

Livingstone  had  already  explored  Central  Africa,  discovering 
Lake  Ngami  August  3,  1851.  Accompanied  by  faithful  carriers, 
he  left  Linyanti  on  November  11,  1853,  to  find  the  way  to 
Loando  on  the  west  coast.  After  incredible  hardships  and 
dangers,  he  arrived  May  31,  1854,  being  the  first  white  man 
to  make  the  journey.  Loyal  to  his  Makololo  helpers,  he  refused 
to  take  a  steamer  to  England  to  join  his  family,  but  followed 
the  fever-haunted  and  perilous  way  back  to  Linyanti. 

After  less  than  a  month’s  rest,  he  started  eastward  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1855,  following  the  Zambezi  river,  and  the  same  month 
discovered  and  named  the  Victoria  Falls.  He  arrived  at  Quili- 
mane  May  20,  1856,  having  passed  over  still  another  route 
untrodden  by  white  man’s  foot  and  imperiled  by  jungle  fevers 
and  hostile  tribes. 

Taking,  at  last,  a  well-earned  rest,  he  sailed  for  England, 
arriving  December  9,  1856,  to  be  welcomed,  not  only  by  his 
kith  and  kin,  but  also  by  an  admiring  and  grateful  nation. 
During  the  year  at  home  he  wrote  and  published  Missionary 
Travels  which  yielded  him  ample  funds  for  further  explorations. 

On  March  10,  1858,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Livingstone,  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  carrying  with  him,  for  his  explorations, 
the  sections  of  a  steam  launch,  the  Ma-Robert.  Leaving  his 
wife  with  her  parents  at  Kuruman,  he  journeyed  on  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi  river  as  the  base  for  his  next  journeys. 
With  the  help  of  the  launch,  he  explored  the  Zambezi  river  in 
1858  and  the  Shire  river  in  1859.  The  next  year  was  given  to 
further  explorations  along  the  Zambezi  and  Rovuma  rivers; 
and  on  September  16,  1859,  he  discovered  Lake  Nyassa. 

In  the  midst  of  his  arduous  labors,  he  was  stunned  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Mrs.  Livingstone  had  joined 
him  after  a  short  visit  with  her  older  children  in  Scotland.  She 
was  stricken  with  fever  at  Shupanga  and  passed  away  on  April 
27,  1862,  after  an  illness  of  but  six  days. 

Bravely  summoning  his  resolution,  he  again  set  forth  for 
untrodden  ways,  ever  animated  by  the  purpose  to  combat  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  traffic.  A  sentence  in  his  letter  to  the  New 
York  Herald ,  written  a  decade  later,  expresses  the  burden  upon 
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his  heart:  “All  I  can  add  in  my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven’s 
rich  blessing  come  down  upon  everyone — American,  English  or 
Turk — who  will  help  to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world.” 

With  the  help  of  a  new  steamer,  the  Lady  of  Nyassa,  he 
again  set  forth  to  explore  Lake  Nyassa,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese  slave  traders  closed  the  ways  of  exploration. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi  and  in 
order  to  sell  his  steamer,  he  risked  a  voyage  to  Bombay  in  the 
Lady  of  Nyassa.  In  July  1864,  he  arrived  in  England  for  his 
second  and  last  visit. 

Early  in  1866,  he  was  back  in  Zanzibar,  where  the  sight  of 
many  slaves  spurred  his  purpose.  On  March  19,  he  started 
for  his  last  journey,  seeking  the  source  of  the  Nile.  On  April 
of  the  following  year,  he  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika;  and  on 
July  18,  1868,  Lake  Bangweolo.  By  the  14th  of  March,  1869, 
he  had  reached  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
It  was  here,  two  years  later,  on  November  10,  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  found  the  explorer  who  for  four  years  had  been  lost 
to  civilization.  Two  years  more  of  heroic  struggle  against 
hunger  and  fever  brings  him  to  Chitambo  ’s  village,  Llala,  where, 
on  May  1,  1873,  his  spirit  received  its  coronation  as  he  was 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Faithful  and  loving  hands  bore  the  body 
on  a  ten-months’  journey  to  the  coast.  On  April  18,  1874, 
it  was  laid  at  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  great  and 
noble  of  England. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 

Reprinted  from  “Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder ” 

by  Basil  Mathews 

By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Missionary  Education 

Movement 

Farewell  to  Parents.  ( P .  28-29.) 

At  five  o’clock  on  that  next  morning,  November  17,  1840, 
the  family  got  up.  His  mother  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and 
made  coffee.  David  took  the  Book  and  read  in  the  121st  Psalm, 
to  cheer  his  mother  and  father  as  they  would  be  thinking  of 
him  in  Africa: 

“The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day. 

Nor  the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
From  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore.” 

His  sisters  and  his  mother  kissed  him.  His  father,  dressed 
in  his  best,  started  out  and  walked  all  the  way  to  Glasgow 
with  David.  On  the  Broomielaw  quay  father  and  son  said 
good-by. 

The  father  turned  back  to  Blantyre :  the  son  walked  firmly 
up  the  gangway  on  board  ship.  They  never  saw  each  other 
again. 

Learning  How  to  Take  Observations.  (P.  33«34*) 

A  cool  night-breeze  after  the  blazing  heat  of  the  day  gave 
much  gladness  to  two  men  who  sat  before  some  strange-looking 
instruments.  One  was  the  master  of  the  George ,  Captain 
Donaldson ;  the  other  was  David  Livingstone.  David,  who  was 
like  any  boy  for  asking  questions  of  captains,  was  finding  out 
from  Captain  Donaldson  how  to  work  out  exactly  where  his 
ship  was  on  the  pathless  ocean,  by  looking  at  the  moon  and 
stars  by  means  of  those  curious  brass  instruments  and  then 
working  out  sums. 

“But  do  you  need  to  know  all  this?  You  are  not  going  to 
be  a  sailor,”  Captain  Donaldson  might  say  to  Livingstone,  “you 
are  going  to  Africa  to  be  a  missionary — a  man  with  a  house 
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and  a  garden  and  a  church.  The  Africans  with  whom  you 
live  will  tell  you  how  to  find  your  way.” 

To  such  a  question  you  can  imagine  Livingstone  replying : 

“Moffatt  told  me  of  a  great  plain  where  he  saw  the  smoke 
of  a  thousand  villages  and  no  white  man  had  been  there — and 
north  of  that  is  desert,  and  north  of  the  desert  no  man  knows. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  go  where  no  white  man  has  gone.  I 
should  be  in  that  trackless  desert  and  in  the  forest  as  a  ship 
in  the  pathless  sea,  unless  I  know  how  to  tell  my  path  with 
such  instruments  as  these — and  those  stars.” 

So  they  sailed  on  always  southward  across  the  equator, 
Livingstone  learning  as  he  went. 

The  Lion  Incident.  ( P .  44-45-) 

In  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  Livingstone 
tells  us,  “I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock 
as  before,  but  this  time  he  had  a  little  bush  in  front.  Being 
about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through 
the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it. 

“The  men  then  called  out,  ‘He  is  shot!  He  is  shot!’  .  .  . 

I  saw  a  lion’s  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and  turning 
to  the  people,  said,  ‘Stop  a  little  till  I  load  again.’  When  in 
the  act  of  ramming  down  the  bullet,  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting 
and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height;  he  caught 
my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground 
below  together. 

“Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  a 
cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no 
sense  of  pain,  nor  feeling  of  terror. 

“Turning  round  to  retrieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he 
had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed 
to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun  missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  the 
lion  immediately  left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh. 
Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had 
been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he 
was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe,  and  caught  this  man 
by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received 
took  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.” 

The  bone  at  the  top  of  Livingstone’s  left  arm  was  crunched 
into  splinters,  and  there  were  eleven  tooth-marks  on  his  arm. 
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His  Earlier  Discoveries.  ( P .  60,  70,  71.) 

( Lake  N garni) 

A  few  days  later,  on  August  1,  1849,  they  saw  the  shining 
waters  of  Lake  Ngami  stretching  far  away  beyond  their  sight. 

-  It  had  never  been  seen  by  white  men  before.  Lake  Ngami 
was  Livingstone’s  first  great  discovery.  But  his  brain  was  full 
of  what  lay  beyond  even  these  waters, — the  country  “full  of 
rivers — so  many  that  no  one  could  tell  their  number — and  full 
of  large  trees.”  .  .  . 

( Discovers  Zambezi  River) 

Livingstone  left  his  wife  and  children  at  the  village,  while 
lie  and  Mr.  Oswell  went  northeast,  through  the  town  of  Linyanti, 
till  on  August  3,  1851,  they  found  a  new,  lovely  river.  It  was 
so  broad  that  when  they  crossed  it  the  waves  “made  the  canoe 
roll  beautifully.”  They  were  so  excited  and  delighted  that 
all  they  could  do  was  to  say  to  one  another,  “How  glorious!- 
how  magnificent !  how  beautiful !  ”  It  was  only  afterwards  that 
they  discovered  that  this  river  wras  the  great  Zambezi,  which 
flows  over  Victoria  Palls  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  .  .  . 

(Forward) 

He  said,  “I  will  go  anywhere,  provided  it  be  FORWARD.” 

Boers  Destroy  House  at  Kolobeng.  (P.  76-77.) 

Livingstone  was  very  sad  and  angry  when  he  heard  how 
his  friends  the  People  of  the  Crocodile  at  Kolobeng  had  been 
cruelly  treated  and  robbed  of  their  cattle,  and  how  all  his 
medicines  with  which  he  could  heal  people  had  been  destroyed. 
But  he  bravely  made  jokes  about  his  own  house  being  destroyed 
and  his  furniture  taken  off.  He  said  that  it  set  him  free 
for  traveling.  He  wrote  home  to  his  wife : 

“We  shall  move  more  easily  now  that  we  are  lightened  of 
our  furniture.  They  have  taken  away  our  sofa,  I  never  had  a 
good  rest  on  it.  Well,  they  can’t  have  taken  away  all  the  stones. 
We  shall  have  a  seat  in  spite  of  them,  and  that  too  with  a 
merry  heart,  which  doeth  good  like  a  medicine. 

“The  Boers,”  he  said,  “have  made  up  their  minds  to 
close  the  country.  I  am  determined  to  open  it.  Time  will 
show  who  will  win. 

“I  will  open  a  path  through  the  country,  or — PERISH!” 
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From  Liny  anti  to  Loanda.  ( P.  94-101.) 

In  clays  like  that  through  which  we  have  followed  Living¬ 
stone  the  long  journey  went  on,  with  every  day  bringing  its 
adventure  or  difficulty  that  called  out  Livingstone’s  courage 
and  clever  inventive  resource.  They  traveled  up  the  Zambezi 
till  its  banks  turned  east.  They  then  left  it  and  struck  west¬ 
ward  on  to  the  Kassai  river,  then  northwest  across  the  Kwango 
river  to  the  Lucalla  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kwanza,  and  so — ■ 
due  west — to  Loanda — the  coast.  .  .  . 

Livingstone  was  glad  again.  And  at  last,  after  traveling 
for  over  six  months  by  canoe,  on  ox-back  and  on  foot,  through 
marsh  and  forest,  through  river  and  flood,  in  fever  and  hunger, 
in  peril  of  savage  men  and  wild  beasts,  for  fifteen  hundred  miles 
which  no  white  man  had  ever  seen  before,  Livingstone  came  out 
on  a  high  plain  in  sight  of  the  sea  and  Loanda- — the  goal  of  his 
journey. 

His  companions  who  had  never  before  seen  the  sea — or 
really  believed  in  its  existence — looked  with  wonder  on  the 
limitless  blue  ocean,  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

“We  marched  along  with  our  father,”  they  said,  “believing 
that  what  the  ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true,  that,  the 
world  has  no  end;  but  all  at  once  the  world  said  to  us,  ‘I  am 
finished;  there  is  no  more  of  me!’  ”  .  . 


I Aving  stone's  Fidelity  to  His  Men.  (P.  106-107.) 

The  captain  of  the  British  ship  was  very  kind  to  Living¬ 
stone.  “You  are  ill,”  he  said,  when  he  landed  and  saw  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  worn  limbs  and  fever-stricken  body.  “You  have 
worked  and  traveled  without  rest  for  fourteen  years;  all  Britain 
will  cheer  to  see  you.  Come  home  with  us  and  rest — and  see 
your  wife  and  daughter  and  your  sons  again!” 

Ill,  tired,  and  lonely,  the  invitation  tempted  him,  but  not  for 
one  second  did  he  hesitate. 

He  looked  at  his  Makololo  companions  who  had  risked  life 
again  and  again  and  lived  with  him  through  all  the  perils  of 
the  pathfinding  journey.  He  had  brought  them  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  their  homes.  They  called  him  their  “father.”  They 
could  not  return  alone.  So  he  turned  his  back  to  the  sea  and 
Britain,  resolved  to  be  true  to  his  word  and  take  the  men  back 
home  to  Liny  anti. 

In  days  of  old  it  was  the  highest  honor  of  knights  to  be 
true  to  their  Avord — true  to  other  knights  and  to  the  ladies  for 
whom  they  fought.  How  much  more  splendid  was  the  honor 
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of  this  knight  of  the  newer  days.  For,  not  in  battle  nor 
romantic  heroism,  but  in  ceaseless  trudging  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  blistering  plain  and  tangled  forest,  he  was  true  to  his 
word  to  a  group  of  poor  and  ignorant  Africans. 

So  Livingstone  sent  his  journal  home  by  ship,  and  the  men 
started  off  on  their  tramp  back  to  Linyanti. 

Discovery  of  Victoria  Falls.  (P.  120-121 .) 

They  went  on  down  the  Chobe  to  the  great  Zambezi.  Some 
paddled  along  the  river  in  canoes,  while  others  drove  the  oxen 
on  the  banks.  One  day  Livingstone  saw  five  strange  columns  of 
vapor  rising  in  the  air  miles  ahead,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of 
distant  booming  in  the  air. 

“It  is  Mosi-oa-tunya”  (“Sounding  Smoke”),  said  the  Mako- 
lolo. 

The  river  rolled  on  more  and  more  swiftly;  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  the  Africans  guided  the  canoe  out  of  the  rushing  waters 
into  the  quieter  eddies  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  behind  an 
island.  Livingstone  landed,  crept  to  the  very  edge  of  the  island 
and  looked  over.  The  mighty  river,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  rolled 
over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  dashing  down  four  hundred  feet, 
with  the  roar  of  many  waters. 

It  feel  sheer  into  a  narrow  zigzag  chasm,  where  it  went 
seething  and  rushing  between  gigantic  cliffs  of  rock.  The  spray 
rose  in  five  great  columns  that  hid  the  sun.  In  the  spray  hung 
a  many-colored  double  rainbow,  a  beautiful  bridge  of  quietness 
over  the  rage  of  the  tumbling  water. 

It  was  November,  1855.  Livingstone  was  the  first  white  man 
who  ever  saw  “Sounding  Smoke,”  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  Niagara  Falls  in  America.  He  named  it  Victoria  Falls.  On 
the  island  at  the  brink  of  the  falls,  to  which  he  was  able  to  go, 
he  carved  his  initials  with  his  knife  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
where  they  can  be  faintly  seen  today. 

Facing  Peril.  (P.  123-125.) 

Livingstone  could  see,  however,  that  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  the  still  suspicious  chief  would  give  orders  for  him  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  and  killed  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
was  to  cross  the  river. 

Should  he  cross  secretly  by  night,  he  asked  himself,  and  so 
escape  ? 

He  felt  no  fear  for  himself,  only  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
all  the  discoveries  that  he  had  made  for  the  opening  up  of  this 
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country  to  be  utterly  lost.  He  opened  his  tin  box,  took  from 
it  his  Bible,  and  in  the  flickering  light  read : 

“Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  .  .  .  and  lo,  I 

am  with  you  always.” 

“It  is,”  he  told  himself,  “the  word  of  a  Gentleman  of  the 
most  sacred  and  strictest  honor.  I  will  not  cross  furtively  by 
night  as  I  intended.  It  would  appear  as  flight,  and  should  such 
a  man  as  I  flee?  Nay,  verily,  I  shall  take  observations  for 
latitude  and  longitude  to-night,  though  they  may  be  the  last.” 

In  the  morning  the  treatening  natives  came,  all  armed  with 
spears,  and  gathered  around  Livingstone  and  his  men  as  they 
went  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  cross  in  the  one  canoe  that  was 
lent  to  them.  It  looked  as  though  they  would  let  some  of  the 
party  go  across,  and  slay  the  others. 

First  the  Makololo  carried  their  burdens  over  in  the  big 
canoe,  then  the  oxen.  The  men  followed.  Livingstone  stayed 
till  the  last.  But  while  the  canoe  was  going  to  and  fro  he  took 
out  his  watch,  his  magnifying  lens,  and  other  things  from  his 
pocket.  He  showed  these  armed  and  threatening  savage  Africans 
how  to  burn  with  the  lens  by  focusing  the  sun’s  rays  through  it. 
He  let  them  listen  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch,  while  he  explained 
how  it  told  the  time.  They  came  close  round  him  listening, 
looking,  and  asking  questions. 

When  his  companions  had  crossed,  Livingstone  thanked  the 
armed  natives  for  lending  the  canoe  to  him. 

“I  wish  you  peace,”  said  Livingstone,  and,  entering  the 
canoe,  was  paddled  across  the  river.  No  man  raised  a  spear  to 
harm  him. 

Later  Discoveries.  ( P .  143-144;  166-168 170.) 

( Lake  Nyassa ) 

They  found  the  beautiful  Lake  Shirwa.  Later  on  their 
path  followed  the  Shire  above  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  until 
at  last,  just  before  midday  on  September  16,  1859,  the  waters 
of  Lake  Nyassa  gleamed  before  them,  stretching  away  beyond 
the  limits  of  sight.  Livingstone  was  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  saw  Lake  Nyassa. 

( I jake  Tanganyika ) 

A  mere  skeleton  of  his  sturdy  self,  sick  and  lonely,  robbed 
of  his  goats  and  his  medicine,  hungry,  stricken  with  fever, 
deserted  by  his  companions,  having  lost  even  his  dog,  Living¬ 
stone  tramped  on  to  the  village  of  Chitapangwa,  a  great  chief, 
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who  received  him  with  some  of  his  men  heating  drums  furiously 
and  others  keeping  time  with  rattles. 

After  leaving  here,  he  marched  on  through  lovely  valleys 
and  high  wooded  hills,  up  to  a  ridge  from  which  he  could  see, 
still  and  peaceful  in  the  morning  light,  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

(Lake  Bangweolo) 

At  one  village  called  Kazembe’s,  on  the  way,  Livingstone 
met  an  Arab  trader,  named  Mohammed  Bogharib,  who  straight¬ 
way  became  a  friend  to  the  Pathfinder.  Mohammed  fed  him 
with  vermicelli,  and  cakes,  honey  and  good  coffee,  cheering  him 
on  his  lonely  journey.  So  Livingstone  tramped  on  until  he 
discovered  Lake  Bangweolo,  which  is  over  a  hundred  miles  wide. 
Green  islands  stood  up  out  of  the  blue  water.  He  set  sail  upon 
the  lake  and  landed  at  these  islands,  where  the  natives  crowded 
round  this  strange  thing  that  they  had  never  seen  before — a 
white  man. 

Stanley  Finds  Livingstone.  (P.  181-182 s  191.) 

There  was  the  sound  of  guns  being  fired  into  the  air  outside 
Ujiji.  Susi  rushed  to  Livingstone  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
Pausing  for  a  moment,  he  gasped  out : 

“An  Englishman!  I  see  him!”  and  darted  off  to  meet  the 
stranger. 

Toward  the  village  there  stood  a  white  man  at  the  head 
of  a  caravan  of  African  followers.  By  his  side  walked  a  gigantic 
negro  bearing  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  white  man  had  traveled  many  thousand  miles  in  search  of 
Livingstone,  for  news  of  whom  the  whole  world  had  now  waited 
for  years. 

The  American  was  excited  beyond  words.  “What  would  I 
not  have  given,”  he  said  afterward,  “for  a  bit  of  friendly 
wilderness  where  I  might  vent  my  joy  in  some  mad  freak — 
turning  a  somersault  or  slashing  at  trees!  My  heart  beat  fast.” 

As  he  walked  toward  the  village,  he  saw  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  searched — Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder. 

“As  I  advanced  toward  him  I  noticed  he  was  pale,  that  he 
looked  wearied  and  wan,  that  he  had  gray  whiskers  and  mustache, 
that  he  wore  a  bluish  cloth  cap  with  a  faded  gold  band  on  a 
red  ground  round  it,  and  that  he  had  on  a  red,  sleeved  waist¬ 
coat  and  a  pair  of  gray  tweed  trousers.” 

Henry  Morton  Stanley,  the  young  American,  yearned  to 
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embrace  Livingstone,  yet  held  himself  in,  and  walking  de¬ 
liberately  to  him,  took  off  his  hat  and  said: 

“Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  with  a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap.  He  had 
not  seen  a  white  face  for  five  years. 

They  grasped  hands— America  and  Britain  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Africa. 

Under  the  eaves  of  Livingstone’s  little  house  Stanley  handed 
him  a  bag  of  letters  from  England— the  first  that  he  had  received 
for  years.  Livingstone  chose  out  one  or  two  by  the  handwriting 
on  the  envelope,  letting  documents  from  statesmen  and  scholars 
fall  back  unopened  into  the  bag.  His  face  beamed  as  he  read 
them.  They  were  letters  from  his  children. 

Livingstone  wrote  in  that  five  months  of  waiting  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Herald ,  in  which  he  said  of  the  slave-trade 
those  words  that  stung  awake  the  heart  of  the  world:  “All  I 
can  say  in  my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come 
down  on  every  one — American,  Englishman,  Turk — who  will 
help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world.” 

One  day  he  stood  up  with  eagerness  in  his  face  as  he  saw  a 
line  of  Africans  coming  toward  him.  They  were  the  porters 
hired  by  Stanley  and  sent  to  Livingstone.  Ilis  weary  waiting 
was  over. 


I  jiving  stone  s  Death.  (D.  193-19  4-) 

The  hut  was  finished.  They  carried  him  in  and,  supported 
by  Susi  and  Chumah,  he  entered  the  hut.  They  laid  him  down. 

“Susi,  bring  my  watch,”  came  the  voice. 

Susi  held  the  watch  in  his  master  ’s  palm  while  Livingstone 
slowly  turned  the  key  and  wound  it  up. 

The  night  fell.  A  fire  burning  outside  the  door  cast  its  glare 
within  the  hut. 

Just  after  eleven  Susi  was  called.  Livingstone’s  mind  was 
wandering  to  the  great  river  that  he  had  set  out  to  reach. 

“Is  this  the  Luapula?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Susi,  gently,  “we  are  in  Chitambo’s  village  near 
the  Molilamo.” 

There  was  silence.  Then  the  faint  voice  came : 

“How  many  days  is  it  to  the  Luapula?” 

The  Pathfinder  was  still  eager  for  the  river  of  his  quest. 

“I  think  it  is  three  days,  master,”  replied  Susi.  He  sighed. 

Susi  went  back  to  his  own  hut.  A  boy,  Majwara,  stayed  with 
Livingstone  to  watch.  An  hour  later  the  boy  called  Susi,  who, 
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holding  a  candle  and  the  medicine  chest  near  to  Livingstone, 
helped  him  to  select  some  medicine. 

4 ‘All  right ;  you  can  go  now,”  murmured  Livingstone. 

Just  before  dawn  Majwara  called  to  Susi: 

“Come  to  Bwana  (Master)  ;  I  am  afraid.” 

Susi  called  Cliumah  and  three  others. 

They  entered  the  hut.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  flickering 
candle  they  saw  the  bowed  form  of  their  master  kneeling  by 
the  bedside,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  on  the  pillow. 

They  waited,  thinking  that  he  prayed.  But  the  prayer  was 
ended.  The  Pathfinder  had  found  his  Quest.  He  had  crossed 
the  River. 

Living  stone’s  Burial  in  W est minster  Abbey .  (P.  195- 
196.) 

Livingstone  had  made  his  last  march ;  yet  after  his  death 
he  went  on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  journeys.  Let  the 
names  of  those  five  brown  companions  who  had  been  with 
him  since  he  started  from  Zanzibar  eight  years  before  be 
written  here:  Susi  and  Cliumah,  Amoda,  Abram  and  Mabruki. 
With  them  is  the  faithful  Jacob  Wainwright. 

They  bore  him  through  marsh  and  river,  forest  and  jungle, 
over  mountain  ridges  and  along  the  valley  paths.  They  crossed 
the  Luapula  where  it  is  four  miles  wide.  They  faced  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  spear  and  gun  of  enemies,  for  his  sake. 

They  found  as  they  neared  the  east  coast  that  the  natives 
all  along  the  path  were  set  on  stopping  them  from  carrying  the 
body  through  their  land.  So  they  wrapped  it  up  so  that  it  would 
look  like  a  traveling  bale  of  cotton,  and  made  another  package 
out  of  fagots  of  wood  to  look  about  like  their  original  burden. 

Six  men  then  marched  off  as  if  to  Unyanyembe  with  the 
fagot  bundle.  The  villagers  thought  that  Livingstone  was  being 
carried  back  to  the  interior  and  so  allowed  the  party  to  go  to 
the  coast  with  its  “bale  of  cotton,”  which  was  really  their 
precious  charge. 

At  last  they  reached  the  coast.  The  body  was  carried  to  a 
cruiser,  and  so  borne  to  England,  while  all  the  world  mourned 
his  death. 

Livingstone  had  stood,  thirty-five  years  before,  in  the  silence 
of  the  great  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  a  dark 
haired  student,  with  bared  head  before  the  monuments  of  the 
heroes  and  kings,  soldiers  and  saints,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
There,  on  April  18,  1874,  he  himself,  among  the  greatest  of  the 
“race  of  hero  spirits,”  was  laid  to  rest. 
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